RICHELIEU
as admiral on sea, as engineer, as comptroller of finances
as paymaster, always erect and ubiquitous, moving hither
and thither by day and by night, his face drawn and pale,
his eyes feverishly burning, thin, indomitable.
But in the Court, meanwhile, as he knew, storm clouds
were gathering. He was becoming too great. He had
bound the King to himself by bonds that were too strong,
his authority was becoming intolerable, his wealth more
spectacular every day; there were murmurs and plotting,
and Marie de Medici, enraged at finding herself shut
outside by the man who owed his fortunes to herself, was
far from the least of his enemies. 'Shall we be mad enough
to take La Rochelle?' insinuated the ill-wishers. Richelieu
had not left them the chance of deciding: it was he, not
they, who had captured the town. It was a question either
of establishing in perpetuity the internal unity of France,
or of renouncing it for ever. Defeat would have meant not
only the collapse of the minister, but a definite fissure in
the kingdom. Into this battle Richelieu had flung all his
weapons, his future, his health, his genius. The battle
was engaged, the victory won. It was amid countless
corpses that he visited the place, with a serenity of mind
which did not allow him a twinge of pity. He simply
noted, with his usual sobriety, in that slightly archaic and
intricate style which was peculiar to him:
'The town was found to be full of corpses, in rooms, in
houses, in the streets and public squares; the weakness of
the survivors was such, and the number of the dying so
great, that the former could not bury the latter, and left
them dead lying where they had expired, but for all that
there was no great pestilence in the town, because they
were so attenuated by starvation that when dead they
dried rather than rotted/
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